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TO WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED, | truly devoted to the Lord, whom we ought to love 
with elf our heart and mind. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY And what is there left of the “ Friend” if 
At No. 50 North Fourth Street, there is no love to God, and no Christian love to 
PHILADELPHIA. the brethren, in us? These two important duties 


are the burden of our first two Queries : and there 
are many living witnesses of the continued mercy 
: A of God in visiting them in their endeavors to 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or} serve him in an open and regular attendance 
yearly in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsyl- * Be ie ola broad his ! 
vania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. upon io worship, by shedding abroad is love 
F to them} and giving them a heart of penitence, 
gratefulhess and praise. 
; ; All were, therefore, affectionately exhorted to 
Meeting of Friends, 1857. maintain love toward God and sees toile men, 
Sixth day, 10th mo. 2d.—The meeting pro-| accorditig to our holy Saviour’s commandment ; 
ceeded to the consideration of the state of Society, | and thaé pure and unfeigned love may more and 
by the reading of the Queries and the answers | more abpund, and that it may cement us together 
to them from the several Quarterly Meetings. in one brotherhood, a holy people unto the Lord. 
In the progress of this engagement, many dear} Much sympathy with parents was felt and 
brethren were engaged in lively exhortation, ad-|expressell in regard to the right training of 
monition, and doctrine, to stir up the minds of} childref& and youth, by precept and example, in 
Friends to greater faithfulness in various Chris- | the prigeiples of the Christian religion ; and their 
tian duties. endeavérs to preserve them from evil and lead 
We were reminded how it was with the child- them té Christ. Parents are the delegated shep- 
ren of Israel when they were brought up out of herds ip the Lord’s hand, entrusted with the 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage, while they ' charge pf their dear offspring in the wilderness 
cleaved unto the Lord and kept his command- of this world, in bringing them up under proper 
ments, he visited them and blessed them; but discipline and in the nurture and admonition of 
when they waxed fat and rebelled and forgot the Lord. How then shall these great duties be 
God, and went after idols, they were cast off. | performed when the parents have not themselves 
By this we should be instructed; for the Lord submitted to the discipline of Christ? It isa 
has in his goodness given us a good place in this | subject of awful consideration—all were earnestly 
fruitful and pleasant land, and poured out mul-| exhorted to come home to Christ, and in honesty 
tiplied blessings upon us—our obligations there- | and godly sincerity to come to God in prayer, both 
fore to humility, obedience and gratitude are ’ for the salvation of themselves and their beloved 
very great ; and if we perseveringly strive to be and cherished offspring, whom the Lord in his 
truly the servants of the Lord, and believers in wisdom and kindness has given to them, and over 
his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, we may have! whom he has made them overseers, holding them 
confidence of hope in being partakers of his sal-| responsible to Him for the fulfilment of their in- 
vation ; but if we slight the gifts of God, spiritual | teresting- trust. We were reminded how the 
and temporal, and give way to negligence and, Lord blessed Abraham for his faithfulness; that 
forgetfulness of God and his well beloved Son, | the secrets of the Lord are with them that fear 
who loved us and gave himself for us, permitting | him and believe in his name; and that where 
the things of this present world to become the | the heart is given up to him, we have the en- 
main objects of our attention and pursuit, his | couraging assurance that he is not only able, but 
mercy cannot be expected to continue forever ; | also willing to supply all our need, if we look 
but as it was with Israel, so it may be with us,| unto him for it. Let it not be made appear by 
he will forsake us, and give us up to our own| our example that the things of this world are the 
ways, the end whereof is destruction: we ought | chief objects worthy of our pursuit ; but rather let 
therefore to watch and pray, lest we enter into' it appear that we seek first the kingdom of God, 
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and his righteousness, in the hope that all other 
things necessary to us will be added. “ If any 
of you lack.wisdom, let him ask of God thet 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, 
and it/shall be given unto him.” 

Friends were admonished, and the youth in 
particular, to maintain our testimony as to plain- 
ness of speech and apparel. ‘ Godliness is pro- 
fitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.”’ For 
as we have no greater joy than to know that our 
children walk in the truth, so we have no greater 
sorrow than to know that they depart.from the 
ways of righteousness, and walk in the broad 


"Ww 

hile considering the answers to the fourth 
Query, the selling of grain into channels by which 
it will go into the manufacture of spirituous 
liquors, was brought to the serious attention of 
this meeting, with a caution in this respect. It 
was moreover some cause of alarm that the num- 
ber of cases of the unnecessary use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors appears to be on the increase. An 
earnest desire was entertained by the meeting, 
that Friends throughout our limits may be incited 
to much care in regard to the manufacture, sale 
and use of such liquors. Let us endeavor to be 
truly what we profess to be, a practical temper- 
ance people. 

Many pertinent remarks were made on various 
other subjects embraced in the queries, having a 
tendency, as we believe, to encourage Friends to 
— dedication in their various Christian 

uties. 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE. 


“The Central Book and Tract Committee 
make their annual report : 

Our labors during the year have continued 
unabated. Our meetings have been held once 
each three months'as usual, and much unity of 
feeling has prevailed in our proceedings. We 
proceed to give a brief statement of the reports 
that have come to us, and of our own proceed- 
ings. We have received reports from 36 Monthly 
Meetings’ Committees (about 27 have not re- 
ported,) and in regard to Books, sixteen state 
that additions have been made to their Libraries, 
but generally small. We note that in those 
meetings where considerable additions have been 
made, the number of loans have been proportion- 
ally increased, showing the value of an annual 
examination as advised in our Discipline. We 
believe this branch of the subject in regard to 
books is too feebly acted upon by many- Monthly 
Meetings, and that benefit would arise from a 
more lively attention thereto. 

We have received an acceptable donation of 
186 copies of Dymond’s Essays from some 
Friends of Philadelphia, intended to be placed 
in Libraries, and in hands of individuals where 
-- may obtain circulation and profitable peru- 
sal. 
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In regard to Tracts, the publication thereof 
has been attended to, and several new ones have 
been added to our list during the year. The 
five Tracts mentioned in our last report, from 
34 to 38 inclusive, were issued soon afterward. 
Then the Memorial of Mary 8. Watkins, and the 
‘¢ Plea in behalf of liberty of Consciencg,” as di- 
rected by last Yearly Meeting, were added; re- 
prints of several of our earlier Tracts were also 
ordered ; and since that, 3000 copies each, of 
No. 41, Memoir of Stephen Grellet, and No. 42, 
on the Mischiefs of Slander, and 1000 of No. 48 
on Christian Baptism, have been issued from the 
press. A German Translation of our Tract on 
Christian Doctrines has been procured, and an 
edition of 3000 copies thereof has been issued : 
making the whole number of issues for the year, 
55,000 ; to which, if we add 6575 Tracts pur- 
chased for distribution, we have a total of 61,575. 

Portions of these have been sent into nearly, 
if not quite, every neighborhood of Friends in the 
limits of our Yearly Meeting, and have received 
an extensive distribution among them, and to 
citizens in towns and country, and travellers in 
various parts. A parcel has also been sent to 
Maine, Canada, Minnesota and Tennessee. We 
think we need not dwell on the favorable im- 
pression which may be hoped for, with the divine 
blessing, from the circulation and reading,of so 
great a number of pious, though silent monitors 
on a great variety of subjects of interest and im- 
portance. The labor and care to us has been 
considerable ; yet we can say that a sweetness 
and comfort have attended it; and Friends in 
many parts have yielded cheerful and efficient aid 
in carrying out the object of the concern. 

The total distribution of Tracts as noted on 
the reports, amounts to 23,829 ; but we are con- 
fident that the subject has received attention in 
many of the Monthly Meetings, from which we 
have received no report, and that the whole num- 
ber is much larger. The gratuitous distribution 
from the depository amounts to 14,884; which 
makes the entire distribution for the year, so far 
as reported and ascertained, 43,713.” 

The Friends appointed at our last Yearly 
Meeting to consider that portion of our Discipline 
by which the right of membership is lost by ac- 
complishing marriage contrary to our order, make 
report as follows, which has been carefully read 
and considered, and is united with by the meet- 
ing, and adopted accordingly ; to take effect from 
and after this date. 

The Committee to whom was referred the con- 
sideration of a paragraph of our Discipline on 
Marriages, report : 

That we have attended to the appointment, 
and after a free and friendly conference on the 
subject referred to us, have come to the judgment 
to propose to the Yearly Meeting that all the 
latter part of the first paragraph on page 54, after 
the word “order,” in the thirteenth line from 
the top, besubstituted by the following words, viz : 
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“They are to be disowned ; unless, upon being 
visited by a committee, they express and mani- 
fest a desire to be retained in membership, and 
are in the practice of attending our religious 
meetings, and otherwise give evidence of attach- 
ment to our religious principles ; in which case, 
if the meeting concur in judgment, they may be 
retained ; but if not, then their right of member- 
ship is to cease, and a copy of the Minute in the 
ease, properly signed by the clerk, is to be fur- 
nished to them.” 

Seventh day morning, Tenth month 3d.—This 
Yearly Meeting having come to the judgment, 
in the year 1855, after much consideration and 
care, to set up a new Yearly Meeting of Friends 
at Plainfield, Indiana, to be called Western 
Yearly Meeting; and the Yearly Meetings of 
London, Dublin, New England, New York, 
Baltimore, North Carolina, and Ohio having 
signified to us their unity and concurrence in 
this important proceeding, we now appoint the 
following Friends to attend the opening thereof, 
at the time fixed upon in the Ninth month 
next, in conjunction with a like committee of the 
women’s meeting, and report their care therein 
to next Yearly Meeting. [Names omitted. ] 

We also appoint Matthew Stanley and Shildes 
Moore as temporary correspondents, to receive 
communications for the new Yearly Meeting. 
Address, Plainfield, Hendricks County, Indiana. 


(To be continued.) 





ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD. 


[Translated from the German for Friends’ Review, 
from “ God in History ; or the Progress of the Belief 
in a Moral Order of the World. By CaevatierC. C. 
J. Bunsen.”] 


The first of the four leading and immortal per- 
sonalities* in the history of the religious con- 
sciousness of the Hebrews, is the wise, pious, 
and righteous father of the Hebrew race, Abra- 
ham the friend of God. When we strip the 
narratives of Abram or Abraham of all that is 
simply impersonal and relating to the history of 
his race, and retain only the pure family history 
of Abraham, thespouse of Sarah, and great-grand- 
father of the Imperial Chancellor, Joseph, a great 
historical character stands before us. We can 
first sketch for ourselves an historical picture of 
his outward life. He appears as a mighty Prince 
of his tribe in Hebron, after he had wandered 
out of Mesopotamia and immigrated to Palestine, 
(which then had no consolidated national exist- 
ence,) to seek a place for himself and his herds 
in the crowd of populations of Canaan. But more 
important is the knowledge of his inner life. 

n him we have before us the lofty, noble spirit, 
which, after long inward struggles, first broke 
through the slavery and the curse of the bloody 
man-and-child-murdering service of Moloch, and 
broke them because he valued God’s immediate 


* Abraham, Moses, Elijah, and Jeremiah. 


voice in the conscience and reason higher than 
all the traditions of his countrymen. It was by 
the power of this belief in the unerring inner 
voice of God in man, that he threw away the 
bloody custom, and introduced the saving symbol 
of circumcision. 

The sacrificing of men and of the first born, 
which he in abhorrence threw away and forbade, 
was, it is true, originally also a symbol, but an 
immoral, irrational, godless one. Circumcision 
recognized the ground-idea of that human offer- 
ing, that the natural should sink in the spiritual, 
the finite be submersed in the infinite; it may 
have been a compromise with the sacrifice ; but 
it was turned in an ethical direction, as dedication 
of the children through the parents to God as 
His own. It was also a grateful vow of the 
parents to bring up the children in the law. 

This faith, this courage, were counted, doubt- 
less, by some mong his tribesmen and neighbors, 
as godless philosophy, presumptuous “ private 
opinion,” yes, as punishable rebellion against 
Moloch and his priests. But Abraham had this 
belief and this courage, because he had recog- 
nized in his conscience and in his reason the true 
“Moloch,” the true “King” and Lord of the 
spiritual world, who speaketh to man, his image, 
in the soul and conscience ; the feeling of rational 
moral freedom was to him a consequence of his 
inward personal belief in God. This God and 
Him alone dared he tohonor. He, thetried and 
the childless, held fast to this, that this belief 
would not perish with himself, but would be pre- 
served in his race and for all nations. The same 
loyalty to his conviction had he shown already in 
his wandering. Even on his passage over the 
Euphrates it was revealed to him in his inmost 
heart, that this belief in the moral order of the 
world alone had a future, which was thus ex- 
pressed, (Gen. xii. 3,) that in him should all 
nations be blessed, (or have knowledge of their 
blessing.) In this even his long years of child- 
lessness did not perplex him ; and this fixed be- 
lief consoled him, or as the narrative has it, 
(Gen. xv. 6,) it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness. But that first prophetic phrase, whose 
deepest sense Jesus of Nazareth first disclosed, 
has been, during two milleniums, fulfilled ina 
grander manner than it had been already fulfilled 
at the time when it was written down in the re- 
cords which lie before us. Blessed is mankind 
in Abraham according to the tradition and the 
belief of the Jews and all Christian and Moham- 
medan nations, and according to the testimony 
of the world’s history. The personal knowled 
of God, and the aspect in which the world is 
viewed among Jews, Christians, and Moham- 
medans, go back alike to the great image of 
Abraham. His faith is the common historical 
ground of their religions, as opposed to idolatry. 
It is Abraham’s conscientious belief in the moral 
order of the universe, and the consciousness of 
God developed out of it, which new-model the 
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world. The nations which have appropriated it} much employed for the poor, yet I fear I do not 
rule the world by divine and human right. This | save all I might for them, out of what is spent 
great spiritual fact we hold as essentially, purely | on my worthless self.’’ 
historical, for it accords with all the features of} In a review of her character it is stated, that 
the history of his life, and all that is historical | on making up the account of her apparel, it was 
finds in it its unity. This man’s view of the| found the whole year’s expenditure amounted to 
world, freer and more spiritual than that of the | nineteen shillings and six pence ; this was every 
Jewish law, found its conscious personal realiza- | penny that had been laid out on her own person 
tion and completion first in Jesus of Nazareth, | for the whole year. The expense was not always 
who said of Abraham to the Jews, ‘“ He saw my | so small, but it is believed it never amounted to 
day and rejoiced in it.” There is no higher rep-|five pounds. In making up the poor’s account, 
resentation of the belief in the progress of hu-|the amount was found to be £181 16s. 1d. 
manity than the consciousness of that man, who} Thus liberally had she dispensed abroad. But 
in hard inward struggles and in conflict with the | her desire of communicating comfort to the af- 
idolatry of savage Semitism, wins the belief in the | flicted was very extensive : whenever she heard 
truth of the soul in conscience and reason, the | of a person in distress, if in her power to do it, 
belief in the living God, holds it fast, founds it for | she by some means contrived to send relief. 
his people upon holy usage and law, and at the 
same time ene tee ee Se Ee Extracts from Barnes’ Discourse on the Virtues 
consummatio - : ; ms 
kind, Abraham can do all this, because he finds| "4 /¥0lic Services of William Penn. 
the attestation of his faith, as in reason and con-| No other country has been settled in the same 
science, so also in the destinies and experiences | manner as ours. No other people can look back 
of his life, and because he acts in accordance with | to such ancestors as we have had. Between the 
this faith. This is the significance in the history | character of the colonies that went out from Phe- 
of the world of Abraham’s faith and hope. The | nicia to people the maritime coasts of the Medi- 
oak comes from the acorn, the morals from the |terranean, those which went out from Greece to 
character, and so we honor in Abraham a char- people Tonia, and those which came to our shores, 
acter great, intelligible to us, and honorable, and | there is the most marked difference. Between 
indeed the oldest in the world’s history. With | the character which the ancestors of the Romans 
Abraham begins the new history, the history | had when their Republic was founded ; which the 
of moral characters and their influences. Germans had, as described by Tacitus; which 
On this authentic historicalness of his personal | the Britons had in the times of the Druids, and 
life we can also assume, that the narrative of the | before the days of Alfred ; which France had in 
vision of Abraham after the sacrifice rests upon | the Gallic race, as portrayed by Caesar ; and which 
an ecstatic fact, to the understanding of which | the Russians had before Peter the Great aimed 
one easily attains, when he considers the outward | to diffuse over the multitudinous hordes under 
rite as the custom of the former time, but the|his sceptre the traits of semi-civilization, and 
vision occasioned or furthered thereby as the im- | that of our own ancestors, there is the widest con- 
portant matter, the awakening of his conscious- ceivable difference. And between the manner 
ness of God. in which Mexico, Peru and Brazil, and that in 
To express all in one word: Abraham is the | Which Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
oldest moral personality in the world’s history ; | were settled, there was a difference as great as 
the revelation given him is like all true revela-| there is now in the character of these nations 
tion, the inner history of the soul in itself, and|and republics. We can never understand the 
believed in by Abraham on account of its moral | causes of their difference, till we understand the 
reasonableness, on account of the sanctifying | characters and views of their founders. 
power of the act of faith, andin the history of] With these objects in view, I propose to dwell 
the-world, in consequence of the humanity of its|}on the early settlement of Pennsylvania. I 
idea and the continuance of its influences to our shall first advert to some of the historical cir- 
own day. cumstances which gave rise to the denomination 
of Friends or Quakers, and to the settlement of 
this Commonwealth by them ; and shall then en- 
quire into the bearing of the principles held by 
“The Lord gives me,” records Mary Wesley, | Penn and his associates on the institutions of our 
“ to abound in charity as to the outward act, but | country. 
where is the difficulty of being so, when the Lord} I need hardly pause to say, that in seeking 
hath made my cup to run over? If ever my | occasion for gratitude in the character and ser- 
charity was great, it was when I had little, ex-| vices of the Founders of the Republic, it is not 
ting a prison for myself, while I was help-|to be understood that every thing in their char- 
ing others. Yet at that time Iam not sure it | acter or views is to be approved, or that all the 
was cheerfully done; a necessity seemed laid upon | principles which they held are to be regarded as 
me. But now, though I give much, and am|correct. There were doubtless some things to 
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be lamented in the character of the “ Pilgrims,” | richly endowed genius, is raised up, who is to 
and in the severe statutes which they enacted. | give birth to the single great principle that is to 
Time would have mellowed some of their prin-| immortalize his name and his times, and then, 
ciples, and in other circumstances they would | his name entrusted to society, ever to be accom- 
have been, in important respects, different from | panied with the honor of being associated with 
what they were. So, if I speak of the Friends | that truth or invention, he, having done his por- 
to-day, in the language of commendation, as the | tion of service to the world, sinks into the grave. 
Founders of this Commonwealth, and so, if, | So Copernicus suggested the system of astronomy 
hereafter, I should have occasion to speak of the | which bears his name; so Galileo invented the 
Roman Catholics in Maryland, and of the early | telescope ; so Columbus discovered a new world ; 
settlers in Virginia, and of the Huguenots in the} so Laurentius of Harlaem invented the art of 
Carolinas, with the same desire to learn what/ printing ; so Fulton applied steam to navigation; 
valuable elements have gone into our institutions, |so Whitney invented the cotton gin, and so the 
it is not to be inferred that no defects or errors| magnetic telegraph is given to the world, and 
can be seen in the character or principles of| marks a new step in the progress of the world. 
either, or that they held the best kind of religion. | When this is done, the great truth or invention 
Differing, as most of us do, in many important| takes its place, marking the permanent advance 
respects, from the views entertained by the | of society ; and, united with the others previously 
Founders of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir-| established, contributes to bear society forward 
ginia, we need not be blind to their virtues, or| to the high condition which it is yet to occupy. 
withhold a tribute for what was truly noble and| The fame of the individual or the association 


good. 


The settlement of this Commonwealth, (Penn- | 
sylvania,] I need not inform you, was under the | 
auspices of William Penn, a leading mind in the| 
denomination of Friends. This denomination 
of people sprang out of the great Puritan “ caul- | 
dron ;” the effervescence and agitations of the | 
times of the first and second Charles, and of the! 
English ‘“ Commonwealth.” 
_ Some leading and important questions occur | 
in regard to the occasion which gave occasion to 
the settlement of this Commonwealth. What. 
gave rise to that denomination ? What principles | 
did they hold that could be regarded as an ad- 
vance on those which were before held, and which | 
were to contribute to the progress of society to- 
wards the point which it will ultimately reach ? 
And what were the circumstances which led 
Penn and his associates to seek a place in the 
Western world where those principles might be’ 
developed ? 

It may be regarded as almost universally true, 
that every sect in philosophy and religion is raised 
up under Divine Providence, for the accomplish- 
ment of some important purpose. Some error 
or evil has been suffered long to exist, which it 
is of importance to remove; or it is desirable that | 
some valuable principle in morals, philosophy, or 
religion, should be wrought out and established, | 
and the sect is raised up to remove the evil, or 
to establish the new principle. That done, it) 
often occurs that, having accomplished its work, 
the sect ceases to be needful in the progress of 
society ; loses its vigor and vitality; and sinks 
away ultimately into the great mass, or is super- | 
seded by another still more in advance in the! 
progress of society. Associations of men are thus. 
like individuals. A period occurs in the progress 





may be permanent ; but the one shall be himself 
in the grave, and the other, dissolved, shall go 
into the history of extinct philosophical and reli- 
gious sects or denominations. 

Thus it happens, too, that some great evi shall 
have been suffered long in the world. Society 
had too little strength to allow of its sudden and 
violent disruption. It was bound to the living 
mass by so many cords and affiliations, that it 
was necessary to suffer it to remain long, until 
society should have a firmer growth, and could 
bear the process of removal. It was too much 
interwoven in the interests, the passions, and the 
affections of men ; it had too much strength from 
its long growth ; it enlisted too much public sym- 


| pathy ; it was connected too much with property ; 


or too many of the greatand the good were found 
indulging in it, to permit a violent rupture to be 
made, and all that could be done was to tolerate 
it. Polygamy was tolerated among the patriarchs, 
and slavery among the Hebrews, and war, with 
its evils, under all former dispensations, not be- 
cause they were not evils, but because the world 
was not far enough advanced to permit their re- 
moval. The time would come, however, when 
society would have made progress enough, and 
would possess established principles enough to 
permit their removal, and then God would raise 
up some prophet, or association, or mighty man, 
to bring the evil to an end. 

More of both these kinds of work was done 
about the period when the Society of Friends had 
its origin, than had ever been done before, and 
especially in regard to the principles which were 
to go into the permanent structure of civil society ; 
and the Friends were raised up to perform their 
share in the work, and to strike out some prin- 
ciples which were to contribute to the permanent 


of society when it is important that some great! advancement of mankind. It was an age of agi- 
truth should be struck out, or some happy inven- | tation, and ferment, and discussion. The art of 
tion orginated, that shall contribute to the per- | printing had been discovered. The Reformation 
manent progress of the race. Some man, of —that great modern advance in the progress of 
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society—had been effected. Men had begun to| meant that, at some time, men should lift up 
breathe freely after the long incubus of the dark | their voice. 
ages. It was a time when men began to inquire} It was a most remarkable and happy circum- 
what constitutes liberty ; what is the authority of | stance, that the views of the Friends so soon 
conscience ; what are the rights of kings ; what| found a convert, a representative, and an advo- 
are the rights of the lower classes of people.|cate in William Penn. Some such mind was 
This was the age in which, whatever there is of | needed to defend and illustrate these new prin- 
liberty in the British constitution was originated ; | ciples, and to apply them on some broad field for 
and in such times as those in which Pym, and| the good of the race. England was not large 
Hampden, and Milton lived, it could not be but| enough, and was not ripe for the application of 
that society should make progress. They set/|the principles that had grown out of these con- 
themselves to the work of looking at the true/|flicts. Some broader territory was needed, where 
nature of liberty, and the rights of conscience, |the whole of the Puritan principles that were to 
and the just principles of government. They en-|be permanent, could have expansion and play ; 
quired what evils had remained attached to the | and God had reserved this broad land through 
state, which ought to be removed. They asked | many generations of the world for this experi- 
what new principles cou'd be applied to promote|ment. The application of the principles em- 
the progress of mankind. They resolved to de-| braced by this portion of the great Anglo-Saxon 
tach all these evils from the state ; to put society | family ; the conducting of the experiment in this 
on a new basis; to incorporate a class of new and | case, was entrusted by the Ruler of Nations to 
mighty principles of liberty in the British consti- | William Penn. It would have been difficult to 
tution. It resulted from the nature of the case, | have found, among all the Anglo-Saxons of his 
that there should be commotion. The head of | time, a man better endowed by nature for this 
Charles fell; and the government was overturned ; | work, or one who had been so well disciplined 
and the Protectorate was established ; and the| for the performance of a great undertaking like 
mighty arm of Cromwell ruled the political ele-|this. ‘‘ He was born to a competent estate, with 
ments ; and the working of the new principles at | the advantages of an honorable descent, and the 
once made England more feared and honored | highest political connexions in England. The 
abroad than she had ever been before. It is true, | only son of Admiral Penn, who had added not a 
there was disorder, and true that the state of | little to the naval glory of his country, he was 
things in the Protectorate could not always con-| carefully educated at the University of Oxford, 
tinue. British society was not ripe for it. But|and gave promise of an elevated and brilliant 
there was progress made. Principles of liberty | manhood.’ His contemporaries describe him as 
were originated, of which the world was never to | possessing “a striking countenance, a fine person, 
lose its hold again, and which were henceforward |a manly and refined demeanor, a playful wit, an 
to go into the permanent fixtures of society.|open and ever-joyous disposition.” ‘The son 
From that point the world was not to go back.|and grandson of naval officers, his thoughts had 
The great principles which came out of the agi-| been, from boyhood, directed to the ocean ; the 
tation that began before the time of James, were | conquest of Jamaica, by his father, had early 
to go permanently into the British constitution ; | familiarized his imagination with the New World; 
were to be embedded in the Puritan mind ; were | and, in Oxford, at the age of seventeen, he in- 
to accompany them to Holland, to Plymouth, | dulged in visions of happiness, of which America 
and to Jamestown ; and were ultimately to spread | was the scene. Bred in the school of Indepen- 
all over this land, and over the world. dency, he had, while hardly twelve years old, 
It was during the effervescence consequent on | learned to listen to the voice of God in the soul ; 
these discussions, that the Quakers had their|and, at Oxford, where his excellent genius re- 
origin. There were great questions which were | ceived the benefits of learning, the words of a 
agitated, and which were not settled, and which, | Quaker preacher so touched his heart, that he 
in their turn, gave birth to others ; and a portion | was fined, and afterwards expelled for non-con- 
of the agitated mass was concentrated under the|formity. His father, bent on subduing his en- 
auspices of George Fox, Robert Barclay, and|thusiasm, beat him, and turned him into the 
William Penn, in the denomination of Friends. | street, to choose between poverty with a pure 
The equality of man; the evils of hereditary | conscience, or fortune with obedience. But how 
orders ; the claims of conscience ; the freedom of | could the hot anger of a petulant sailor continue 
ye ; the toleration of religion; the nature |against an only son? It was in the days of the 
of true liberty ; the work of the Spirit ; the evils | glory of Descartes, that, to complete his educa- 
of priestcraft, and of what James called “ king-| tion, William Penn received permission of his 
craft,” were great points which were as yet un- | father to visit the Continent. 
settled, and which gave rise to the peculiarities} ‘ From the excitements and the instruction of 
of this denomination. There were evils of war | travel, for which the passion is sometimes stronger 
and slavery, too, still in the world, which were|than love or ambition, the young exile turned 
entirely in conflict with many of the principles | aside to the cottage of Saumur, where, under the 
which had been settled, and against which God ' guidance of the gifted and benevolent Amyrault, 
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his mind was trained in the severities of Calvin- 
ism, as tempered by the spirit of universal love. 
In the next year, Penn, having crossed the Alps, 
was just entering on the magnificence of Pied- 
mont, when the appointment of his father to the 
command of a British squadron, in the naval war 
with Holland, compelled his return to the~ care 
and the estates of his family. The discipline of 
society and travel had given him grace of man- 
ners, enhanced by the severe but unpretending 
purity of his morals ; and in London the travelled 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, if diligent in gaininga 
knowledge of English law, was yet esteemed a 
most modish fine gentleman. In France, the 
science of the Huguenots had nourished reflec- 
tion; in London every sentiment of sympathy 
was excited by the horrors which he witnessed 
during the devastations of the plague. Having 
thus perfected his understanding by the learning 
of Oxford, the religion and the philosophy of the 
French Huguenots in France, and the study of 
the laws of England, in the bloom of youth, the 
career of wealth and preferment opened before 
him through the influence of his father and the 
ready favor of his sovereign.” 

At this period (1666) he fully embraced the 
principles which he held in religion during the 
remainder of his life. For these principles, he 
was turned, penniless, out of doors ; and was con- 
signed to a long and close imprisonment in the 
Tower, and again, after his return, was consigned 
to Newgate. Unable to find protection in Eng- 
land ; deprived of what was esteemed as the rights 
of conscience; and suffering under the penal 
rigors of these who refused to comply with the 
established religion, Penn, like the Pilgrims be- 
fore him, sought the enjoyment of religious rights 
and privileges, in this land, and “ accepted a 
eharter of Pennsylvania from Charles IT, and in- 
vited the persecuted non-conformists, and such as 
were desirous of change, to accompany him 
hither, for the enjoyment of more benignant laws 
amid the solitudes of the trans-atlantic west.’ 

(To be continued.) 





THE CONTRAST. 


In the whole scope of the biography of eminent 
personages, there is none perhaps, the review of 
which touches more painfully the Cliristian heart, 
than that of the German poet Goethe. That he 
should have lived solong, even beyond the usually 
allotted term of buman life, and still have failed 
in the one grand object of existence—that he 
should have dived so deeply into the very depths 
of human lore, and passed by, unscanned, that 
only blessed volume that maketh wise unto sal- 
vation—have gathered for more than half a cen- 
tury, in his varied and wondrous attainments, 
the fairest laurels of worldly applause, yet sought 
not the praise that cometh from God only—have 
run the rounds of science and poetry, revelled in 





enchained thousands in every land by the bril- 
liant flashes of his giant intellect, and yet have 
groped on through life without the knowledge of 
God, and come down to its close, exclaiming in 
agony, at his last hour, as if already realizing the 
blackness of darkness beyond, “‘ Open the shut- 
ters, and let in more light.’”’ Alas, for the vanity 
of human greatness at such an hour. 

And how beautifully in contrast appears the 
language of the poor Indian, who, stretched on 
a pile of leaves in his forest hut, his poor old 
body racked with anguish, yet the withered 
countenance lit up with hope divine, as he ex- 
claims, ‘“ Me no have plenty book-learning like 
white man, me no can read good book like him, 
but Jesus teach poor Indian—he come in night 
time when all dark, and then me have light and 
joy and happiness. And now me go soon to 
him ; he come quickly take poor Indian home, 
and there be no more dark, no more night there.” 
—Am. Mes. 





PALESTINE. 


Dr. Kirk, of Boston, has recently travelled 
extensively in Europe and Asia, and on return- 
ing to his people and addressing them, thus re- 
marked concerning his visit to Palestine: 

He had longed to correct by vision his false 
and imperfect conceptions of the great earthly 
scenes of redemption. ‘I longed,” said he, “ to 
get amid that natural scenery which surrounded 
the sacred poets and prophets, to see the skies 
and the hills, the flowers and the fields, the ani- 
mal and human life, the customs and cos- 
tumes of men who formed the outward garb for 
the Master’s sublime instructions. And now I 
have been there. Now Lebanon and Hermon, 
Sion and Olivet, are mine, as they never were be- 
fore. The Bible now speaks a language, even in 
its very catalogue of names, which has a new 
familiarity to my ear, and the power of a painting 
to my imagination. I cannot say that faith in 
the divine realities is any stronger; but the un- 
derstanding and the imagination now keep more 
even pace with it. No stronger proof of the 
genuineness of sacred history is possible, than is 
found in the fact that after centuries of waste 
and war, of political and physical revolutions, 
after all that could be done to efface landmarks, 
and confound research, by the imposition of new 
names, Greek and Roman, after all the lying le- 
gends of a corrupt priesthood, there still remains 
the ineffaceable record on mountain, valley, river, 
town, and well, which corresponds to the sacred 
story. Old Arabic names are now superseding 
those of Greece and Rome, and recalling the 
familiar sounds of the early Canaanitish and the 
subsequent Hebrew vocabulary. The journey 
over the plains of Moreh, and the connected 
Bible route of Abraham, make to you his whole 
history as definite, as real, as human, as that of 


the speculations of his own mighty mifd, and! Daniel Boon, Father Sewall, or that of any pat- 
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riotic founder of one of our States. There is 
the Jordan that Israel so wonderfully crossed, 
and there are the foundations of Jericho, probably 
still remaining to testify their past conquest of 
Canaan. The life of Samuel, of David, of Elijah, 
how real ; how natural and familiar to the mind 
when you walk over the same roads that they 
trod, and look on the same mountains, vales and 
streams which were so familiar to them. Now, 
as I read the Bible, I can invest every scene 
with a human interest.” 
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EnporsinG.—It is not expected that the re- 
marks of ‘“‘ The Monitor” this week will retrieve 
lost credit and fortune, or restore tranquillity of 
mind tothose who are unhappily suffering, through 
a forgetfulness or disregard of Solomon’s injunc- 
tion: ‘Be not thou one of them that strike 
hands ; or of them that are sureties for debts.” 
But we may hope that some will be led to take a 
more serious view of the subject, and, in future, 


adopt his advice, as well as the wise counsel of 


our excellent Discipline, which, if duly regarded, 
would have saved many from the severe lessons 
of experience. 

‘‘ We warn our members,” says a rule of Dis- 
cipline, “‘ against a pernicious practice amongst 
the trading part of the community, which has 
often issued in the ruin of those concerned there- 


in, viz., that of raising and circulating a kind of 


paper credit, with endorsements, to give it an ap- 
pearance of value, without an intrinsic reality ; 
a practice which, as it appears to be inconsistent 
with the truth we profess, we declare our disap- 
probation of, and entreat every member of our 
Society to avoid and discourage. We also cau- 
tion all in membership with us to avoid entering 
into joint securities with others, under the spe- 
cious plea of rendering acts of kindness ; many, 
by so doing, having been suddenly ruined, and 
their innocent wives and children reduced to de- 
plorable circumstances.’ 





North Carolina Yearly Meeting commenced at 
New Garden the 2d inst. The following minis- 
ters were in attendance with certificates from 
other Yearly Meetings, viz., Robert and Sarah 
Lindsey, from London Yearly Meeting ; Lemuel 
Gifford and Thomas Grover, from New England ; 
John L. Eddy, from Ohio, and Thomas Frazier 
and Dorcas Hunt, from Indiana. 












Epistles were read from London and Dub- 
lin Yearly Meetings, and from all the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, except Philadelphia. 

On Third day the state of Society was entered 
into by reading the Queries and Answers. 

Many deficiencies were made apparent, which 
occasioned a deep exercise, and much counsel 
and admonition were weightily and feelingly 
given. The Clerks were directed to embody the 
same in a minute to be sent down to the subor- 
dinate meetings. 

The subject of changing the time of holding 
the Yearly Meeting was brought before it, and 
referred to a committee, which reported a 
united judgment that no change be made, which 
report was approved by the meeting. 

A meeting for worship was held on 5th day, 
and largely attended. 

Sixth day, Epistles were produced and read, 
and directed to be forwarded to those meetings 
from which Epistles had been received. Re- 
turning minutes were granted to ministers in at- 
tendance from other Yearly Meetings, and under 
a solemn covering the meeting closed. 

Much unity pervaded the meeting during the 
several sittings. 

Robert and Sarah Lindsey proceeded towards 
the settlements of Friends in Tennessee. 





Married, at Friend’s Meeting, Concord, Delaware 
Co., Penna., on the 14th ult., Jams Exrrers, of Phila- 
delphia, to Ann, daughter of John Benington, of West- 
town, Chester Co., Penna. 


, At Friends’ Meeting House, China, Maine, 
on the 15th of 9th mo., 1857, James P., son of Eli and 


Sibyl Jones, to Resroca M., daughter of Daniel and 
Mary Runnels. 








Diep, on the 14th of 10th mo., 1857, in the 65th 
year of her age, Racnet W., wife of Stephen Jones, an 
esteemed minister of China Monthly Meeting, Maine. 

By listening to the manifestations of the Holy Spirit, 
and experiencing the cleansing and baptizing power 
thereof in her own heart, she became quite early in 
life peculiarly qualified as a comforter of those in dis- 
tress. Many can bear testimony that she was indeed 
a mother in Israel, and a consoler of those in afflic- 
tion, with whom they took sweet counsel. Her un- 
feigned meekness, fervent charity and sincere devo- 
tion, induced many to speak well of the truth on her 
account. Her private walk gave force to her public 
testimonies, having in all things the glory of her Di- 
vine Lord in view, as the great object of her earthly 
mission. 

Her last public labors, accompanied by her dear 
husband, were performed within the limits of New 
York Yearly Meeting during the winter of 1855—6. 
Her health being feeble, she was brought into a great 
strait in view of the labor before her, but, trusting to 
the arm of infinite power, she was favored to perform 
the service and return with a cheerful spirit. From 
this time forth she believed that the time of her de- 
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parture was near at hand, and when taken sick she 
remarked, ‘‘ This is my last sickness ;” and to her dear 
husband she said, “ The Lord has called, and I must 
go; I am ready; [feel resigned, entirely resigned.” 
Her last sickness, of only ten days’ continuance, 
though exceedingly distressing, was borne with calm- 
ness and Christian fortitude. To her numerous family 
and those who visited her, she imparted much tender 
counsel; and while all around were bathed in tears 
she was composed, saying, “Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves.” 

Thus, with the love of God upon her brow, and a 
holy sweetness upon her lips, she passed quietly away 
without a struggle, leaving a strong consolation that 
her purified spirit had joined the number of those that 
surround the throne of their glorified Redeemer in 
songs of triumphant praise. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE MONITOR—NO. X. 
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| apostle to “ provide for his own house,” without 
which care he is “ worse than an infidel.’”’ For 
there is little difference between neglecting to 
| provide, and voluntarily wasting or periling the 
provision already made. It is no wonder then, 
| that we should have been cautioned in another 
| place “ not to become sureties for debts ; for if 
|thou hast nothing to pay, why should he take 
away thy bed from under thee?” And again, 
“if thou be surety for thy friend—give not sleep 
| to thine eyes nor slumber to thine eyelids ; de- 
liver thyself as a roe from the hand of the hunter, 
and as 2 bird from the hand of the fowler.” 

The sufferings and miseries occasioned by that 
class of failures which result solely from endors- 
ing, have been great, numerous, and widely 
spread ; and if the whole practice could be at 
once terminated, or annihilated by law, the com- 





munity as a whole would no doubt be much bet- 
“ He is a good-natured fellow, and cannot say | teroffforit. ‘‘ But how,” exclaim many, “ could 
‘No,’ and so he has endorsed for his friends, | business be carried on by those who have not 
and they have ruined him.” Who has not re-| capital of their own, without borrowing through 
peatedly received such intelligence as this?! the assistance of endorsements?’ The answer 
Many hundreds who have had young families to| isas easy as it is simple: Let no one engage in 
support, have had everything swept away by this | any business which requires heavy capital till he 
same good-natured weakness. It is well to as-| possesses it himself, or can obtain it on his own 
cribe good motives to the actions of others, if in| well established credit—he would find it on the 
doing so we do not palliate a sin. The reformed | whole more profitable, more in accordance with 
drunkard, who rather than say no to his impor- his duties as a useful citizen, and more conducive 
tunate comrades, destroys his own happiness and | to peace of mind, to work only for a salary—or 
perils that of his family, by drinking poison ; and | as a manufacturer, mechanic, or cultivator, with 
the lad who, to avoid displeasing his playmates, | his own resources. Let him be in less “haste to 
accompanies them on a fruit-stealing expedition, | be rich.” The usages of society are wholly 
have a greater fear of causing present pain, than| wrong in this respect; and upright-hearted 
of bringing upon themselves lasting ruin. -Al/| men have been deluded by the general practice 
sin is committed under the same kind of influ-| to risk more than they possessed, and have been 
ence—sacrificing future happiness to present en- |ruined by it and wronged others. No living 
joyment. That present enjoyment may be of| mortal has a right to borrow capital to an amount 
various kinds, among which is the desire that| many times his own actual possessions, to enable 
“all men may speak well of us,” a gratification} him to accumulate wealth. A few ultimately 
often sought by the sacrifice of duty to God. succeed, but careful estimate shows this success- 
A dislike to give pain is not always true hu-| ful number to be not one in thirty. Far more 
manity. We must often causé present pain to! result in disaster, ruin, and suffering. And it 
prevent future suffering. A parent, rather than | becomes a question worthy of the consideration 
refuse the entreaties of a child for some delicious | of every one, how far he is doing his duty in, 
food containing poison, may allow him to eat’ discouraging or repressing the practice of risking 
and become sickened and destroyed by it. Or/the happiness of so many families in hazardous 
he may allow a child, through fear of pain by | efforts for rapidly amassing wealth. T. 
denial, to attend unprofitable parties and places | 
of diversion, until morally and spiritually poi- 
soned. This is a spurious kindness and genuine 
cruelty. Such a parent resembles Pilate, ome I am, says Dr. Upham, in his letters from 
he gave sentence against the Saviour rather | Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, one of those who 
than say no to the Jews. He is not unlike |are willing to testify, that man in his central 
those sensitive people who “ cannot bear to see | nature is the same every where :—in his, joys, 
suffering,” and accordingly shut their eyes and his griefs, his hopes, his affections, he is one. 
Tun away instead of affording relief. | He may differ in his location, his history, his 
The man, therefore, who, rather than offend an | modes of thought, the form of government under 
acquaintance, endorses for him to an amount/| which he lives, his language, his multiplied asso- 
equal to or greater than his own property, that|ciations. But his heart, which embodies the 
18, places his entire ability to pay his own debts|secret of universal alliance, is one. He has 
or to support his family in the complete control | learned the folly of separation. He sighs for unity. 
of another, disregards the injunction ‘of the! This is the world’s hope. And I will add, 





THE UNITY AND BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 
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that it is this that points to the world’s great 
duty. And that duty is to recognize more and 
more the idea of central unity ; and to believe in 
and to aim at that unity continually, under the 
name and form of universal brotherhood, as the 
great object, and the glorious result of Christian 
civilization. 

The fact that I and-my brother man are born 
in different countries, that we speak different 
languages, that we live under different govern- 
ments,—although these things are undoubtedly 
of the nature of dividing elements and tendencies, 
—cannot have the effect essentially to separate 
us while the cords of the heart are united to- 
gether. To this union—not so much of the in- 
tellect as of the affections—all things tend. War 
and all contention have become obsolete ideas. I 
do not say that they have become obsolete in 
practice. But I will venture to say, that in the 
estimation of reflecting and enlightened minds, 
and considered as the means of effectual protec- 
tion and of real and permanent good, they are 
rapidly becoming obsolete as ideas or truths. 
The world, (and by the world I mean particularly 
the great masses of men who have at last awaken- 
ed to wider and clearer perceptions, ) is beginning 
to discover, that amid multiplied differences 
there is a common centre; that the differences 
among men are incidental and temporary, and 
that the central element is essential and eternal. 
The light of Christ in the soul has revealed it as 
a matter of speculative truth to them; and 
Christ’s bleeding and mediating heart will make 
it good, as a matter of practical and positive re- 
alization. Through the clouds and smoke of the 
world’s long contest the harmonial sky is dawn- 
ing. I have been at Trafalgar, and have seen 
the ocean wave that was reddened by the dying 
blood of Nelson ; I saw the lifeless dust of Wel- 
lington carried to its grave ; I have stood at the 
tomb of Napoleon.—The day of warriors is over ; 
and I hear once more from the heights of Beth- 
lehem the voice too long disregarded, (the voice 
uttered in numbers because it is the harmony of 
the universe, and uttered by angels because it is 

‘the announcement of angelic life,) which pro- 


claims good will to men and heavenly peace on 
earth. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


We are born alone. God brings us into the 
world solitary and alone, the creatures of his own 
omnipotent power. We must go out of the world 
alone. A few friends may go down with us to 
the dark valley of the shadow of death, and stand 
weeping around the stream as our feet enter its 
waters, but the soul passes forth to stand alone 
before its God, and answer alone for all the deeds 
which have been done in the body. And in all 
that human experience, which intervenes between 
birth and death, God deals with us as individuals, 
and only as such. All the blessings of his prov- 
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idence come to us as individuals. Our food, 
raiment, social happiness, our internal joys, our 
crushing sorrows, all are our own. The only 
principle upon which life can be maintained, upon 
which a providential government can be upheld, 
and upon which God can rule the universe, is 
that of dealing with each creature alone and b 

itself. And from the archangels that stand be- 
fore the throne down to the very minutest of 
microscopic beings, each one is brought into im- 
mediate and solitary relations to its Creator, feeds 
upon his bounty, lives by his power, and dies by 
his hand. It is equally so in all the experience 
of man’s spiritual being. The exercise and emo- 
tions of the heart in relation to eternity, salva- 
tion, and God, separate each individual neces- 
sarily from all other human beings. We may sit 
crowded as we are to-day, and hear the Word of 
God from one voice with our outward ear, but 
whensoever the Spirit shall be poured out fresh 
from on high, then commences the process of in- 
dividual separation, and each soul, that feels the 
power of truth and the influence of the Spirit of 
God, sits alone. The heart convicted of sin 
knoweth its own bitterness, and rejoicing in the 
hope of pardon through the blood of Christ, no 
stranger intermeddleth with its joys. Alone with 
its Saviour, whether it weeps before him like 
Magdalen, or rejoices in transport of forgiveness, 
man has disappeared; God and Christ are un- 
vailed, and the soul is in communion with the 
skies. This is the only principle of God’s deal- 


ing with us in providence and grace, and there- 


fore, when we say that the Bible is God’s revela- 
tion to the individual mind, we are but saying 
that it takes its part and place inthe whole 
system of God’s dealings and government, both 
in the world of nature and grace. 

To this let us add the consideration that our 
responsibility to God is as individuals. We can 
answer and be judged, be rewarded or punished, 
in no other way. ‘‘ Every one must give account 
of himself to God.’’ None can stand with us in 
that hour, or share our responsibility. None can 
relieve us of the evil consequences of mistake, or 
of the guilt of disobedience. We may have been 
led into error through the influence of others, 
but, whatever may have been their pretensions 
on the earth, they cannot screen us then. And 
therefore, as God will enter into judgment with 
us individually hereafter, for submission or dis- 
obedience to his will, so must He now reveal that 
will to us as individuals. In hearing as in do- 
ing, in learning as in retribution, we must stand 
alone. 

It is related of Daniel Webster, that on one oc- 
casion when he was entertaining a party of his 
friends at the Astor House in this city, while on 
his way from Washington to Boston, he was ob- 
served to be unusually sad and thoughtful. Con- 
versation flagged, and awe of his great spirit, and 
the solemnity of his countenance, cast a chilling 
influence over the minds of all, until at last one 
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of the company ventured to break the silence by 
inquiring of him : ‘Mr. Webster, what is the 
most important thought you ever had in your 
life ?”’ Looking out of his great cavernous eyes, 
he replied, ‘Is there any body here who does 
not know me?”’ “No,” was the response, “ we 
are all your friends.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘the 
most important thought I ever had in my life 
was that of my individual accountability to God,” 
and starting with that text, he preached to them 
for twenty minutes a sermon upon the subject of 
man’s responsibility to his Maker, and then rose 
from the table, and withdrew to his rooms, and 
locked himself in, while the remainder of the 
company dispersed, glancing in mute wonder at 
each other, and exclaiming, “‘ Did you ever hear 
such a thing in your life ?”” The most important 
thought of that great man is the most important 
thought of all men—our individual accountability 
to God—and because of the individual account- 
ability, therefore an individual revelation.— Tyng. 


THE BULGARIANS AND THE BIBLE. 


Their country extends from Servia to the Black 
Sea on the east, and contains a population of 
about five millions. The Scriptures were first 
published in their language about fifteen years 
ago. The fact which I am about to mention is 
one which shows how the Scriptures, in all their 
simplicity, go before the foreign missionary, and 
prepare the way for him. Among that people, 
there has been as yet no Protestant mission es- 
tablished, and although efforts have been made 
for that purpose for twelve or fourteen years, they 
have thus far proved abortive. I learn with plea- 
sure that one of the missionary societies of this 
city has designated a man for that interesting 
field of labor. Within fifteen years about fifteen 
thousand copies of the New Testament have gone 
into circulation among the Bulgarians. They 
are a serious, sober-minded race, and they differ 
widely from the Greeks in this respect. Often 
have I seen them go into bookstores, and inquire 
for the New Testament Gospel, as they called it, 
and the thought occurred to my mind, when they 
had secured their prize, that these men would 
surely be profited, and the seed sown would surely 
bring forth good fruit. The first edition of five 
thousand copies of the New Testament required 
ten years to get it into circulation. There were 
no missionaries there, and the Agent of the Bible 
Society authorized no one to circulate it there ; 
but in the course of the ten years these five thou- 
sand copies were sold, and another edition of five 
thousand was published and sold in about three 
years, at the cost of about thirty-three cents a 
copy; and the third edition has already gone 
widely into circulation. A beginning has been 
made in the preparation and publication of the 
Old Testament, for circulation among them. The 
Book of Psalms has also been printed by the 
Society for distribution among that people. Ap- 
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prehending lest there should be opposition to any 
portion of the Old Testament, on account of its 
being translated from the Hebrew, and not fromany 
other ancient version, the Society printed at first 
only two thousand copies as an experiment, which 
in three months’ time were all sold, and they re- 
gretted that the edition had not been larger. The 
Society have now authorized an edition of five 
thousand copies of the Book of Psalms, Genesis, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, to be prepared for 
publication in the Bulgarian language. 

Then, to go beyond the Danube, there were 
the Wallachians, who have been furnished with 
the New Testament by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and who refused from year to year 
to permit its introduction among them. I have 
only the fact to mention in regard to that people, 
which I do not remember to have seen any where 
noticed, that 1,800 copies of the New Testament 
were purchased by the Governor of that province, 
for use and circulation among their schools, just 
before the Agent of the Society left that region. 
Thus is the New Testament working its way 
among those regions, where the Protestant mis- 
sionary has not yet borne his testimony.—Dr. 
Riggs. 


SMOKING AND TIPPLING AMONG MINISTERS. 


An English correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia “Christian Observer” says: These prac- 
tices just now are engrossing some attention 
among us. At the last Wesleyan Conference, 
which was held in Liverpool, the tobacco ques- 
tion came up, in the case of the young preachers. 
Several candidates for holy orders were constrained 
to plead guilty to the charge of smoking, and 
they were required by John Wesley’s law to 
abandon the habit. President West also said, in 
the course of the discussion, that great difficulty 
had been found in securing accommodation for 
smoking preachers, from the aversion of respecta- 
ble householders to the practice, and dread lest 
their sons should be contaminated by bad exam- 
ple. ‘No preacher,” says the Discipline, “ is 
to use tobacco for smoking, chewing, or snuff, 
unless it be prescribed by a physician; and all 
our people are desiréd not to provide pipes or 
tobacco for any of our preachers.’’ 

Some of our Temperance champions, whose 
vigilance lets no chance slip, have seized the oc- 
casion to remind the Wesleyan Conference that it 
is as much bound by rule to put down spirit- 
drinking as smoking. Yet it is notorious that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of the itiner- 
ants regularly take the alcoholic stimulant, in the 
form of grog, wine, porter, or beer, without com- 
punction and without shame; and total absti- 
nence by them is regarded as a weakness, if not 
a shame. How sad, when drunkenness is so 
rampant in the land, and so many members of 
the Church are lost annually through the insidi- 
ous ravages of “strong drink,” that self-denial 
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should be proscribed and ridiculed even by the;the animal inhabited only regions far up the 
very authorities of the leading churches in Great | river. 

Britain. We have not much to say about the present 
site of Crocodilopolis ; but there is a curious ex- 
cavation near the ruins, and this cavern is found 
to have been used as a mausoleum for thousands 
of crocodiles, whose bodies, carefully preserved, 
are there interred, and may be seen at this day. 
The soil around this crocodile pit is sandy, and 
all above it is now a bleak, fiery desert. Yet 
here there were thousands of our fellow-creatures, 
in days long gone by, who were busy from morn- 
ing to night, as if nobody had lived before them, 
and nobody was to live after them. While the 
bodies of these men and women have all disap- 
peared, and become mere piles of dust, it is won- 
derful to see how carefully preserved have been 
the mummied carcases of the crocodiles worship- 
ped by this ancient race. 

It is no easy matter to get down to the ceme- 
tery of the crocodiles. Probably there are seve- 
ral entrances to the pit; but that which we chose 
to descend by was about two feet wide at the 








THE CITY OF CROCODILES. 
(Concluded from page 143.) 


To return to the crocodile, which we mentioned 
as being flayed after his death. The flesh was 
very white, hard and extremely tough, formed of 
parallel flakes, bound together like those of a 
salmon, but very much stronger. ‘The flakes 
of his flesh are joined together: they are firm in 
themselves ; they cannot be moved.” (Job xli. 
23.) When his stomach was opened, there was 
found in it about half a tumblerful of pebbles 
and stones, some of them as large as a boy’s 
marble, and amongst these we noticed a small 
bullet, evidently belonging to an Arab gun ; but 
how it got into the crocodile’s stomach of course 
cannot be known. “Sharp stones are under him : 
he spreadeth sharp pointed things upon the mire,” 
(verse 30.) Even when the animal had been 
disembowelled, and long after death, and when| mouth, and opened to the surface without any- 
his skin was stripped off down to the tail, the| thing to mark it on the plain. The entrance was 
muscular contractions of the limbs were so power- | nearly choked up with sand, and looked like the 
ful that we had to puta little boy, called “ Aeed,”’ | hole a rabbit makes for its burrow. As we cleared 
to sit upon the tail to keep it steady on the deck. | out the rubbish with our hands, the black Nu- 
No sooner, however, had he pressed upon it, than | bians, who had brought us to the place, stood 
the tail whisked to one side, and actually threw | around, muttering and raising their hands in as- 
the boy overboard into the water. The strength|tonishment at the strange proceedings of the 
of the crocodile’s tail is perhaps alluded to (al-|Inglees,” who could take such trouble to go 
though another beast is believed to be intended) | underground. But when we asked one of them 
in Job xl. 17, where we read that “he moveth|to accompany us as a guide, they all shook their 
his tail like a cedar.” heads and laughed at the very idea. Perhaps 

The other animal mentioned in the 40th chap-| there is a superstition among them; for the 
ter of Job, under the name of “ behemoth,” pro- | Egyptians of our own times still retain some of 
bably means the hippopotamus. This huge| the feelings of their ancestors. They still carry 
creature is not now found in the Nile until you| their dead across the water to bury them, and 
ascend a long way into Nubia ; and its habits are | look with awe upon the “ timsah’””—the monster 
30 different from those of the crocodile, and so| worshipped here two thousand years ago. 
shy is it of the approach of man, that it is diffi-| Fastening a long rope about our waist, and well 
cult to catch one. “The shady trees cover him | provided with wax-tapers and lucifer matches, 
with their shadows; the willows of the brook| we slowly entered the hole, covering our face 
compass him about; ... . his nose pierceth| with a handkerchief, to keep out the dust, as we 
through snares.” (Job xl. 22, 24. pushed in feet foremost, lying on our back. It 

was soon perfectly dark, and there was scarcely 


The first hippopotamus ever brought to this 
country is now in the Zoological Gardens at the| room for the body to pass, so narrow was the en- 
trance. The dust was suffocating, and so was 


Regent’s Park, and we happened to see this ani- 
mal before he was taken from Egypt. At that | the heat; but we glided down the inclined passage 
time he was about the size of a large pig; but until at the bottom our feet rested on a harder 
his appetite, and especially his capacity for liquids, | substance. This was the head of a crocodile, 
was enormous. In the steamer which brought] and lighting a taper, which scarcely burned in 
this specimen home, his keepers gave him every|the dank air, we discovered an extraordinary 
day sixteen quarts of milk. How wonderfully | scene, which shall be briefly described. 
exact, then, is the description of Job regarding| The crocodile-pit is of an oblong shape, per- 
this particular. ‘‘ Behold,” says the patriarch, | haps two hundred feet in length, and forty broad, 
“he drinketh up a river, and hasteth not: he|and of a depth not known. The whole had been 
trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his| filled from the bottom to the ceiling, with bodies 
mouth,” (verse 23). We happened also to notice | of crocodiles, preserved by filling them with creo- 
a rude picture of the hippopotamus in one of the | sote and spices, and by wrapping large sheets of 
matting round each carcase separately. These 


tombs on the Nile, which is supposed to be the 
only one of the kind extant, probably because! monster mummies had been there piled, one over 
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another, until their bodies reached the roof; and 
it is calculated that the pits contain more than 
thirty thousand carcases thus entombed. 

As the bodies dried, they shrunk a little, and 
thus a space was left between the top of the mass 
and the roof of the pit. It was into this space 
that we had come; but it was not high enough 
to allow us to walk, or even scarcely tocreep. As 
we scrambled over the crocodiles, the whole con- 
tents of the pit shook and rose and fell with a 
springy motion. Often one of our feet, bursting 
through the covering of matting, went right into 
a body, which seemed to be full of black dust; 
and sometimes there were intervals between the 
carcases so deep, that the light of our feeble taper 
could not show us the bottom. Many of the cro- 
codiles were very small, being only a few feet 
long, while others were of enormous size, with 
their legs stretched out right and left, and their 
horny feet still as hard as if they had pressed the 
sand of the Nile only the day before. 

Cats, dogs, cows, and birds innumerable, were 
buried in a similar manner by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who worshipped all those animals and many 
more. Even a small beetle, called the “ scara- 
beeus,”’ was divinely honored by these poor pagans. 
This insect is still found in Egypt, and deposits 
its eggs in a little ball of earth, which the beetle 
then rolls backwards with its hind feet to its nest. 
The Egyptians seem to have made this action of 
the insect a symbol of a god rolling the world 
into being. Models of this beetle are frequently 
found round the necks of Egyptian mummies, 
and some large effigies of it may be seen in the 
British Museum, one of them being of stone and 
about four feet long. 

It is believed by the best authorities that the 
Egyptians at first used animals only as symbols 
of the attributes of God, and that they did not 
mean to worship a plurality of deities, but to show 
how many great qualities were in one. Thus, a 
hawk might indicate conscience, a bull strength, 
an owl wisdom, and a tree seed denote fruitful- 
ness, and so on; but the common people soon 
lapsed, and after them the priests even more so, 
into downright idolatry. It was merciful, then, 
for God to give so clearly the second command- 
ment to guard mankind on this point. We must 
be careful how we worship, as well as whom we 
worship ; and we see in all ages that if man tries 
to make the spiritual existence of God plain to 
our naturai sight, the evil tendency of our hearts 
soon drags us into absurdity and error. The Ma- 
homedans are strictly forbidden by their Ko- 
ran to make any image of anything whatever, 
whether it is to be worshipped or not. Per- 
haps this direction was given by Mahomet, to 
prevent his followers from going aside to worship 
the thousand pictures and statues surrounding 
them in Egypt. Still this man, by rejecting the 
revelation of Christ, made his religion utterly 
hollow. He tried to worship God ‘in spirit,” 
but he neglected to worship him “in trath ;” 


and he put in place of the truth of God, an en- 
tangled mass of lies and fables, speaking no peace 
to the heart, and producing no cleansing of the 
thoughts or life. It is remarkable that a rever- 
ence for one of the ancient Egyptian gods, name- 
ly, the bull “ Apis,”’ seems to have been carried 
far to the East, and to have survived even to 
modern times; for it is related that when the 
English army occupied Egypt, a regiment of 
sepoys from India fell down on their faces before 
a sculptured figure of the sacred bull in an Egyp- 
tian temple. It is evident, therefore, that man is 
as idolatrous in his heart as he ever was. The 
human race has lived thousands of years, but 
time does not teach truth. Nations separate 
thousands of miles, but distance does not free 
them from error. The Romanists of our day 
adore images, for civilization does not purify wor- 
ship. Nothing but God’s Spirit can enable us 
to worship God as a spirit; and by his truth 
alone can we know how to worship him in truth. 
—Leisure Hour. 





From the Ohio Farmer. 
TWENTY RULES FOR FARMERS. 


1. Order is heaven’s first law. Let all things 
be done in order. 

2. Have a place for every thing, and keep 
every thing in its allotted place, when not in use. 

3. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. 

4. Keep the farm work always done up. Let 
it be done rather before, than after the usual sea- 
son, and never suffer anything that should be 
done to be neglected till out of season. Hence 
be not scarce of help, but always keep a sufficient 
number of hands employed. 

5. Let all crops be put in at the proper season 
and in the best order, and be thoroughly culti- 
vated ; as one good crop is more profitable than 
several poor ones. 

6. Keep plenty of good tools and implements, 
and keep them in good order. Try to avoid 
borrowing. 

7. Calculate well. Know the profit on each 
crop, and on each kind of stock, and turn the 
principal attention to those which prove the most 
profitable for a term of years. 

8. By all means use none but good and clean 
seeds, and keep none but good breeds of ani- 
mals. 

9. Endeavor to plow a little deeper each time, 
that the quantity and quality of the soil may 
continue to increase and improve. 

10. Keep a daily record of the work done. 
It will make an important basis to calculate 
from. 

11. A farmer, to succeed well, should endeavor 
to work along with his hands. 

12. Commence the day’s work early in the 
raorning and quit early in the evening 

13. Earn before spending. 
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14. Live economically, both for health and 
wealth. 

15. All stock should be kept in good, strong 
growing order—neither poor nor fat—as the same 
amount of feed will produce more when eaten by 
animals in proper order than when fed to a larger 
number of poorer animals. Hence keep no more 
stock than can be well kept. 

16. Asa general rule, men and animals are 
kept in the most healthy state by eating the 
coarsest food which will keep them in proper con- 
dition. Hence let hay and fodder be the princi- 
pal feed for those kinds of stock that eat such 
food, with just enough grain to keep them in 
proper condition. 

17. Be punctual in all things. Be prompt at 
all times. Make no positive engagements, but 
make it a point to rigidly fulfil all expectations 
that are given, as much so as if they were positive 
engagements. 

18. As a general rule, sell produce and stock 
when they are paying a good profit, without wait- 
ing for higher prices. 

19. Never equivocate, or deceive, nor withhold 
defects when selling, but remember the law of love 
in all business transactions. 

20. Be unselfish as well as selfish; look tothe 
good of the neighborhood as well as that of the 
family. Hence cultivate those crops that are 


really useful to mankind. Raise no grain for 
brewing or distilling ; no grapes for wine, and 
no tobacco; for it surely has a tendency to harden 


the heart and blunt the finer sensibilities of our 
nature, to devote our time and our lands to the 
cultivation of those crops which are not. only 
useless, but tend to destroy human health and 
happiness. H. 


HERR DRIESBACH AND HIS LION. 


The Galena (Ill:) Courier publishes a letter 
from a correspondent in Potosi, Wisconsin, who 
Says : 

‘‘ About three years since, the Herr took to him- 
self a wife, and removed to this place, where he 
had purchased a beautiful farm, and where he 
has retired to cultivate the earth and make for 
himself a pleasant home.” 

~ Since then the Lion Tamer has visited Du- 
buque ; and the Editor of the Express of that city 
gives the following interesting recognition : 

“Last evening, we, with two companions, 
walked up street with a very worthy farmer, from 
within one mile of Potosi, Wisconsin, who 
talked about his pigs, geese and ducks, and with 
what success he tilled his farm. As an instance 
of his successful tillage, he stated that he sold the 
product from fifty feet square of his farm, of 
which he kept an account, for forty-three dollars. 
Hence it may be seen that this farmer, Herr 
Driesbach, has some skill as well as pride in his 
farming. Our chief object in taking this walk 
was that the Herr desired us to witness a meet- 
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ing between himself and old pets of the mena. 
gerie, whom he had not seen for more than a year, 


which of course we were most anxious to 


witness, to see whether time, travel and change 
had obliterated from their recollections their old 
master. On entering the canvas, which was be- 
fore the audience began to collect, Herr desired 
us to stand before the cage of the Bengal tiger, 
he remaining at the door the while. This tiger, 
for some old score, had just as old a grudge 
against him, and in days of yore managed to give 
a marked demonstration of the fact. This cage, 
was selected for the first test of recognition. 
While we were stationed immediately in front, 
Herr came sauntering along carelessly, habited 
in a farmer’s costume, and as he neared the cage, 
the tiger’s eyes began to glisten with great 
brilliancy, as they bore directly upon him, and 
at the same time, a low guttural growl began to 
rise in his throat, which burst out into a fero- 
cious howl as he leaped at the bars to get at him 
when he passed by. This experiment was tried 
several times with the same result, and when at 
length Herr spoke to him, his rage knew no 
bounds ; leaping at the bars, he dashed his paws 
out to tear him, and only ceased when his old 
master walked out of his sight. 

The next place we were desired to remove to 
was the large cage containing a large lion, two 
leopards, and a lioness. We mention them thus 
as it is the order they stand in the cage, it being 
divided into apartments. As Herr approached 
this cage the lioness caught sight of him, and 
her eyes beamed with pleasure, while her tail 
wagged a glad recognition. On his coming up 
to her, she appeared frantic with joy, and when 
he spoke to her and presented his face to the 
cage, she kissed him, and placed her paw in his 
hand with all the air of an intense affection. 

Indeed, while he was in her presence, she did 
not know how to control herself, but would lick 
his hands while he attempted to pat her, roll 
over, reach out her paws to him, and then press 
her nose between the bars as though she would 
like to have had a closer presence. While Herr 
was talking to the lioness, the old lion in the 
other end of the cage began to get jealous and 
grumbled, for he, too, had recognized his old 
friend. Herr said to him, “ Billy getting jeal- 
ous?” and then walked up to him, when the crea- 
ture crowded against the bars to get closer to him 
if it were possible, and kissed his fuce and licked 
his hands with as great demonstrations of delight 
as the other. The leopards, too, in the same 
cage, knew their old master, and watched him as 
they lay with their noses close to the bars, with 
evident pleasure, and seemed highly pleased as 
he spoke to them. In all our days we do not re- 
collect any exhibition that gave us so mach satis- 
faction as did this meeting of old friends, and 
while we watched them in their congratulations, 
we could not make up our mind which was the 
most delighted, Driesbach, to know that he was 
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not forgotten by those affectionate creatures, or they 
that they were once more in his presence. While 
we were watching Herr and his old companions, 
the crowd began to gather in, and our companions 
and self departed highly gratified at the result.” 


THE EXTENT OF TELEGRAPH LINES. 


A calculation has been made, by which it ap- 
pears that, of overland and submarine telegraphs, 
there are completed and in progress of construc- 
tion at the present time, the following lengths :-— 
United States, 33,000 miles, overland; South 
America, 1500 miles, overland ; Europe, 37,900 
miles, overland ; India, 5000 miles, overland. 
Submarine, Europe and America, 900 miles. 
Total, 78,350 miles. This aggregate will be in- 
creased 1700 miles by the completion of the At- 
lantic telegraph. Of the European and Indian 
telegraphs, not more than from six to seven thou- 
sand miles of the lines commenced are finished, 
and the next six months will probably see them 
all in operation. 


Growth in grace will destroy the accusing 
spirit in man: there will be more usefulness and 
less noise : more tenderness of conscience and 
less scrupulosity : there will be more peace, more 
humility : when the full corn is in the ear, it 
bends down because it is full.— Cecil. 


Gratitude is the homage the heart renders to 


God for his goodness; cheerfulness is the exter- 
nal manifestation of that homage. 


CHILDISH WISDOM. 
BY JAMES W. WARD. 


‘Twas the hour of prayer, and the farmer stood, 

With a thankful heart and a lowly mind, 
And prayed to the Author of every good, 

That the Father of all would be very kind, 
And bless his creatures with raiment and food ; 
That the blessings each day might be renewed, 
That every man might find relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured by the Merciful One, 
To all who suffered beneath the sun. 


The prayer concluded, the godly man 
Went forth in peace to inspect his farm ; 
And by his side delighted ran, 
Glowing with every healthful charm, 
His little son, a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy ; 
And the father said, “‘ The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my son, this year; 
My barns are too small for my grain, I fear.” 


And they wandered on through row upon row 
Of plumy sheaves; and at length the child, 
With earnest look and a rosy glow 
On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled, 
And said, “ My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy, day by day— 
That God the good would the hungry feed ?” 
“Tdo my son.” “ Well, I think, as you plead "— 
His eye waxed bright, for his soul shone through it— 
“ That God, if he had your wheat, would do it.” 
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A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 

With patient heart ; but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ; and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan ? 
Have faith and struggle on. 


Vanderkiste. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 24th 
ult. have been received. 

En@Lanp.—The advance in the rate of discount made 
by the Bank of England, had checked the exportation 
of specie to New York, which had previously been 
going on actively. The Canada brought $1,000,000. 
Only £8,200 were shipped by the City of Baltimore, 
instead of £20,000, as had been intended. The quan- 
tity of goods forwarded was also small. No additional 
important failures had taken place. Breadstuffs were 
declining in price. 

A National Association for the promotion of Social 
Science, was organized and commenced its first ses- 
sion at Birmingham on the 12th ult., under the pres- 
idency of Lord Brougham. It is divided, like the 
British Scientific Association, into sections, for con- 
sidering respectively the subjects of Jurisprudence and 
amendment of the law, Education, Public Health, 
Social Economy, and Punishment and Reformation of 
criminals; on each of which papers were produced at 
the meeting. The future meetings are to be held 
annually. 


France.—The bullion in the Bank of France was 
stated, upon good authority, to have decreased 
30,000,000 francs since the last monthly returns. Gold 
has being taken from the Bank for export to America, 
nearly $150,000 having been sent in one vessel. The 
Governor of the Bank was said to be about to apply 
to the Emperor for a decree giving forced currency to 
bank notes, but it was doubted whether the request 
would be granted. 

The London Daily News states that the French 
government has decided to rescind the prohibition 
against exporting grain and flour from France, but no 
such decree had been issued at our last dates. One 
effect of this measure would be to produce a still 
greater fall in the English corn market. 


Seatn.—The new cabinet was still unorganized ; but 
Gen. Armero continued to occupy his post as its head. 
Avstria.—The financial pressure at Vienna, though 
temporarily lightened, was believed not to have at- 
tained its greatest severity. It was not improbable 
that the other Italian States would follow the example 
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°f Parma, in withdrawing from the Austrian Customs 
Union. 

SwitzeRLanp.—Thirty commercial houses at Zurich, 
principally engaged in the silk and ribbon trade, had 
failed. 

Prussia.—The King was improving in health so very 
slowly, that it was thought a regency would be neces- 

Turxey.—A change of ministry had taken place, 
and Redschid Pacha had been appointed Grand Vizier. 
Financial difficulties are said to have been the cause 
of the overthrow of the old cabinet, but the appoint- 
ment of the new one was considered as a triumph of 
the opponents of the Danubian Principalities. The 
Porte was said to consider the recent appearance of a 
Russian ship of war at Rustvhuk as a violation of trea- 
ties, and to have demanded an explanation from the 
Russian Ambassador. 

Tue Principaitizs.—The Divans both of Moldavia 
and Wallachia had come to a resolution to recognize 
the rights of the Porte, and in favor of a union of the 
Principalities under a constitutional sovereign, to be 
chosen from one of the dynasties of the Western 
powers, a representative form of government and 
a neutrality of the States. A brother of the King of 
Portugal was spoken of asa probable candidate for 
the sovereignty. Turkey opposes the union, and is 
said to be supported in this policy by England and 
Austria. 

Mapacascar.—The Queen has expelled all the 
French and English residents from her dominions. 
The reason assigned is that the Europeans entertained 
the project of dethroning her, and placing her son on 
the throne. 


Sourn America.—Attempts to bring about a pacific 
termination of the civil war in Peru have failed. Some 
skirmishes have taken place between the armies, with- 
out much advantage on either side. Various attempts 
to subvert the government have been made in Bolivia, 
but without success, the people generally adhering to 
the present authorities. The value of the exports from 
Chili for the first six months of the year, amounts to 
$3,813,473. More than $2,000,000 in gold and silver 
were exported in eight months. The wires of the 
Santiago and Talca telegraph are being laid. 


Centra America.—Costa Rica, it is said, has seized 
and blockaded the San Juan river, and prohibits Nica- 
raguan vessels from passing up or down. Five hund- 
red Costa Rican troops have been sent to take posses- 
sion of Castillo. A government decree has been issued, 
prohibiting the sale of wine or spirits by retail in 
hotels or stores. No smaller quantity than a sealed 
bottle can be sold at the stores licensed for the pur- 
pose by the government. The authorities of Nicaragua 
express a desire for the immigration of moral, .in- 
dustrious and peaceful artisans and agriculturists as 
permanent settlers. 


Domestic.—Accounts from California are to the 11th 
ult. Gov. Johnson had issued a proclamation stating 
that the requiste number of votes having been cast, 
the people are under obligation to pay the State debt. 
The Grand Jury had found true bills of indictment 
against two of the late officers of the Mint, for em- 
besszlement, and against two others for perjury. The 
artesian well at Stockton had been bored to a depth 
of 923 feet. A considerable stream was rising to the 
surface, but the work wasto be continued. The rains 
had commenced. The State Agricultural Exhibition 
opened at Stockton on the 29th of 9th month. It com- 
prised not only agricultural products, but every de- 
partment of home industry, and the collection was 
very good. The display at the Mechanics’ Fair, pre- 
viously held, was also highly creditable. 

The Constitutional Convention of Oregon closed its 
sessions on the 18th of 9th month. The question of: 
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slavery is to be submitted separately to a vote of the 
people, as well as the question of permitting free 
colored persons and Uhinese to enter and reside in the 
State. The constitution limits the total yearly ex- 
penses of the government to $17,000. The Governor 
is to hold office four years, and to be also Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, with a salary of $1500 4 
year. The sessions of the Legislature are to be 
biennial, and limited to forty days; but the Governor 
may call extra sessions, not exceeding twenty days. 
The popular vote on the Constitution was to be taken 
on the 9th inst. 

The Mormons residing in Carson Valley, on the 
borders of California and Utah, have been ordered by 
Brigham Young to leave that place. They accord- 
ingly set out on the 26th of 9th month, the company 
numbering 985 persons, with their live stock, wagons, 
and other property. Their destination is said to be 
Salmon river, in Oregon. Before their departure, 
their leaders required them to make satisfactory settle- 
ments of all debts owing to their neighbors. Their 
places are said to be already filling up with settlers 
both from California and the East. 

The members of the Kansas Constitutional Conven 
tion have held a caucusin which the majority resolved 
to submit the Constitution to a popular vote, with two 
clauses to be separately voted upon, for and against 
slavery. The ultra pro-slavery members were so in- 
dignant at this, that they have threatened to withdraw 
and leave the Convention without a quorum. The 
official certificates issued to the members elect for the 
new Legislature, show that the Hoiise will have 24 
Free State to 15 Democratic, and the Council 9 Free 
State to 4 Democratic members. The returns of McGee 
county were rejected. All the county and township 
officers chosen at the recent election have assumed 
their duties. 

Both Houses of the Missouri Legislature have passed 
an act legalizing the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks. 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce states, on the au- 
thority of a private letter, that Sir Wm. G. Ouseley hae 
been appointed a special Minister from Great Britain 
to this country, to settle the Central American contro- 
versy. This will not interfere with the functions of 
Lord Napier as resident Minister. 

The financial difficulties are affecting the demand 
for labor at the West as well as the East. In the 
northern part of Wisconsin many of the saw mills have 
been suddenly closed, and great distress is already ex- 
perienced, both money and provisions being scarce. 
In Stearns county, Minnesota, there is considerable 
suffering for want of food, the crops having been de- 
stroyed by grasshoppers. 

The stagnation of business continues general, and 
very large numbers of persons are thrown out of em- 
ployment in consequence. Efforts are being made in 
most places to alleviate the distress which must neces- 
sarily result, organizations for that object being formed 
in addition to those usually in operation. In Phila- 
delphia and New York, large meetings of unemployed 
laborers have been held, to consider their condition, 
and endeavor to devise means of relief. In the latter 
city, some threatening demonstrations were made, 
which induced the Mayor, on the 10th inst., to call 
out additional police force, with some troops, and the 
Federal officers to take measures to protect the Sub- 
treasury from apprehended attack. No serious difli- 
culty, however, occurred on thatday. The City Coun- 
cil appropriated $250,000 for some improvements, de- 
signed to give immediate employment to a number of 
men. It is asserted that many of the leaders and active 
participants in the riotous proceedings are not, appa- 
rently, either sufferers or men willing to work. Some 
of the New England manufactories are resuming busi- 
ness. 
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